IOO                THINGS ANCIENT AND MODERN

for its digestion, if not in the night following, on
some equally appropriate occasion.

To be asked to preach in College Chapel was for
a young master an alarming compliment. In days
not very remote this had been a monopoly of the
Fellows, and when young Mr. Warre was invited to
mount the pulpit it was a startling innovation. Those
days were over: indeed it was thought that there was
something of a competition between the Provost and
Head Master to encourage local talent, as it saved
them from having to entertain a preacher from out-
side. So the compliment was not, perhaps, so great
as might have been thought, but the alarm remained.
Eton Chapel is a very large building and the fact that
much of the congregation is behind one's back is as
embarrassing as the presence of a number of presum-
ably critical colleagues. In those days it was still
filled with the meaningless Victorian stalls, now
happily housed at Lancing: the glories of the wood-
work which they displaced can be realized by anyone
who visits the Victoria and Albert Museum. The
glass at the East End had not yet been doctored into
decency by Mr. Luxmoore, and the rest of the
windows shone, as they shine to-day, as a glaring
instance of mistaken munificence: there was a
moment of hope after the war that they might be
replaced by something more worthy of their sur-
roundings, but the chance was lost.1

1 A cynical friend to whom I have shown this paragraph
maintains that the windows have their merits.   It is not gener-